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agriculture. In the tropical parts of Central and South America,
mining for precious metals claimed foremost attention from the
invaders, and those who did not join in the search for gold and
silver, took to stock-rearing as the next best. Thus the potentially
fertile forest-covered lowlands held by the Spanish and Portu-
guese were left severely alone by them, except for the cultivation
of sugar-cane on a small scale in Brazil, and those enterprising
Europeans of other nations who wished to find tropical lands for
the cultivation of sugar, spices and other similar products, had
to settle in places not occupied by the Iberian powers. To do
the latter nations justice, however, it must be admitted that not
only are the tropical lowlands of South and Central America,
in common with similar regions elsewhere, generally unhealthy
for Europeans, but the task of converting these lowlands from
their natural state into productive plantations and fields is greater
than in most other parts of the tropics. Faced with great natural
obstacles and without any reliable supply of native labour, the
European in the hot lowlands-of South America is, as it were, a
head without the body; he must either lapse into an unenter-
prising vegetative existence or must go elsewhere. It was a
sound instinct that caused the early Spanish and Portuguese
settlers in South America to seek the highlands beyond the coastal
belts of tropical forest. There at least they enjoyed a healthier
climate, even if they were still more cut off from the outside
world. There, too, the forest gave way in places to grasslands
which could immediately be utilized with a minimum of labour,
and there also, they often found a denser and more industrious
native population which could be drawn upon for labourers.
The difficulties of the labour situation in tropical South America
are well illustrated by the small progress made in British Guiana
which has been in the hands of its present rulers for over a
century. It is true that sugar cane is cultivated to a limited
extent in that colony along the coastal lowland strip, but not
with the assistance of local native labour. After the emancipa-
tion of the negro slaves, the labour shortage became acute, and
the cane plantations were saved from complete disappearance
only by the importation of coolies from British India.

So far as the supply of labour is concerned, the descendants
of the emancipated negroes, who are fairly numerous throughout
the northern and eastern coastal sections of the continent, are
of little account. They live under squalid conditions, they work
as little as possible, and they apparently spend most of their
time in childish amusements. The most important element in
the working population of all the northern part of the continent
is supplied either by the plateau Indians, as in the Andean